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Programs forjli^l-Disi^Hvantaged 

at Hunter College 



By MILTON J. GOLD 



B efore the anti-poverty program 
developed bandwagon character- 
istics, Hunter College had already 
established experimental teacher edu- 
cation programs in the Big City. Proj- 
ect 120, which earned a national 
award from the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
began operations in 1960. At that 
time no major foundation was willing 
to support this kind of exploration, 
but the Division of Teacher Education 
of the City University provided nec- 
essary funds to reinforce the assistance 
given to student teachers in a junior 
high school in Central Harlem so that 
they might understand more fully the 
dynamics of living in the slum and 
learn how to cope with student be- 
havior that grows out of such en- 
vironments. In addition to providing 
specialized training, the 120 Project 
has stimulated student teachers to re- 
main in the difficult schools as full- 
fledged staff members after completion 
of their training. This program has 
since spread to a number of similar 
schools in Manhattan and the Bronx. 

The large in-migration from Puerto 
Rico to the New York metropolitan 
area has created difficult problems in 
the schools. The children of this group 
need to learn in a new language and 
must develop the ability to function 
optimally in a new cultoe. In their 
turn, teachers have had to gain inr 
si^t into the nature of a new school 
population. In order to meet these 
needs. Hunter College has, for the 
past decade, offered an extensive spe- 
cial program for teachers of children 
of Puerto Rican origin. Recently schol- 
arships have been offered by the Nm 
York State Department of Education 
to encourage teachers to enroll in this 
program. In addition, an experimental 
Bilingual Readiness Project has been 
conducted in a number of elementary 
schools. English and Spanish were 
taught concurrently to kindergarten 
and first-grade children in classes com- 
posed of Spanish-speaking and Negro 
and other English-speaking children 
in order to enhance the self-image of 
all the children. 



MR. GOLD is director of teacher edu- 
cation, Hunter College of the City Uni- 
versity of New York. 




The following new programs have 
been instituted to help teachers grap- 
ple with the problems of the big city: 



NDEA Institute, Improvement of 
Reading for Children in Disadvan- 
taged Areas, 1965 

NDEA Institute, Education in 
Urban Areas, 1965 
NDEA Institute, Improvement of 
Teaching of Scienc:e in Early Child- 
hood Years for Children in Disadvan- 
taged Areas, 1966 
NDEA Institute, Teaching of Eng- 
lish in Secondary Schools in Disad- 
vantaged Areas, 1966 

Training of Personnel for Operation 
Head Start, 1966 

National Teacher Corps Unit, 1966- 

68 

Induration Program for Teachers in 
Disadvantaged Areas (Center for 
Urban Education), 1966-67. 



Hunter College was one of three 
New York City institutions (Hunter, 
Queens College, and New York Uni- 
versity) .invited by the government to 
submii; proposals coordinated by the 
Division of Teacher Education for Na- 
tional Teacher Corps programs. These 
are being conducted cooperatively by 
each of the three colleges and the city 
schools. In this program, college grad- 
uates were assigned by the U.S. Office 
of Education to one of the colleges for 
intensive preparation in the summer 
of -1966, and for a program of com- 
bined study, observation, laboratory 
experienc:es, and later, practic:e teach- 
ing and regular full-time teaching in 
the city schools over a two-year pe- 
riod. This program is intended to lead 
to c:ertification, a regular position . in 
the schools, and a master’s degree for 
those candidates who meet matricu- 
lation and degree requirements of the 
college where they are enrolled. 
Twenty-four corpsmen and six experi- 
enced teachers were assigned to 
Hunter College for this project. Sig- 
nfficantly, the summer training pro- 
gram was Conducted in a school 
building in Central Harlem rather than 
on campus. The corpsmen have been 
assigned for further work and training 
to schools in Central, East, and West 
Harlem and the Hell’s Kitchen area. 

Hunter was also invited to partici- 



pate in the development of a new 
program for induction of teachers in 
the public schools that have proved 
most difficult to staff in New York 
City. Financed through the Center 
for Urban Education, this program in- 
volves an in-servi< 2 e operation in five 
schools in the South Bronx. Regularly 
appointed teachers are combining ini- 
tiation into regular teaching with 
closely integrated graduate courses 
given by Himter College professors 
who are working with them in the 
schools. They are given special free 
time during the day for work with 
cooperating teachers assigned by the 
Board of Education and with the col- 
lege staff members, who help these 
teachers gain new insights into the 
community and children they serve 
and into the curriculum they, employ. 

The' education department has been 
involved in projects to facilitate the 
entry of high school graduates from 
depressed areas into units of the City 
University. In the College Discovery 
Program, faculty members have served 
as consultants to high school teachers 
of English, scienc:e, mathematics, and 
social studies in programs designed to 
increase the readiness of these students 
for future college work. 

Finally, the Hunter College Ele- 
mentary and Hi^ Schools, which 
function as laboratory schools for the 
teacffier education program, have mod- 
ified their policies in order to admit 
and to educate a considerable num- 
ber of children from disadvantaged 
areas who show signs of undeveloped 
potential. Sinc:e 1965 these children 
have been admitted without regard to 
their relative standings on conven- 
tional admission tests to these two 
schools for gifted children. The Hunter 
College Educational Clinic has devel- 
oped instruments and has actively 
participated in the selection of chil- 
dren, particularly for the Hunter Ele- 
mentary School. Other members of 
the staff have assisted in establishing 
policy and reconsidering curriculum. 

An imposing array of college pro- 
fessional personnel has participated in 
these projects. About 50 members of 
the instructional staff, with added per- 
sonnel working in a supportive ca- 
pacity, have been actively engaged 
in the increasingly demanding work 
of improving the education of the 
disadvantaged. As an added dividend, 
much of . the course content in the 
traditional teacher education program 
of the college has been altered to in- 
clude new concepts and experienc:es 
derived from the special projects. 
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